34.6      ST. AITGUSTINK AND HIS AGK
would it he any information to hear that Angus-tine accepted them--such arc the problems of the nature of God, the Trinity, the Incarnation, and Scripture. The Christian teaching «>n these points he readily accepted with the Gospels. The chief changes we find were with regard to philosophy and his view of human life and human nature. In his earlier Christian years Augustine was bent on retaining his Platonist philosophy as the basis of his theology as supplying what the modern theologian calls the indispensable f*r.r,wi/'H/ti Jiilci. The central idea of it was the mind's intuition of eternal realities (truth and justice) and eternal truths (moral and intellectual principles). Krom this he proceeded with confidence to the existence and attributes of God and the spirituality of the soul. Signs and wonders were no longer wrought on earth or written on the heavens to u>m|K'l men to listen to God ; they must he induced by this philosophic reasoning. Hence reason was a divine gift and Plato a divine thinker. To point out the powerlessness of Plato and Vurro to convince the multitude, and the hopeless obscurity of the popular mind in face of tfiese high truths, was to conclude that God, in His justice, had given the world a more authoritative